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For ‘The Friend.” 
Selections from the Life of Thomas Story. 

After this | was at some other mectings ; 
ut little notice was taken of it by any of my 
elations or acquaintance till the time of the 
ssizes at Carlisle, where some Friends being 
prisoners in the county gaol, for non-payment 
f tithes, others attended the assizes, as their 
ustom was, the better to obviate the occasion 
f troubles or hurt to any of the Society, and 
o minister counsel or other help, as need 
night be; and these went to a meeting at 
scotby, about two miles from the city ; and 
hither I went also. During the time of the 
neeting I found an unusual load on my spirit, 
nd hardness in my heart; insomuch that I 
ould hardly breathe under the oppression ; 
nor could I say I had any sense of the com- 
orts of the divine presence there, but that the 
eavens were as thick brass, and the bars 
thereof as strong iron. But though I had no 
njoyment in myself, yet I was sensible the 
bresence and goodness of the Lord were there, 
und many therein greatly comforted; and 
herefore did conclude my condition of mind 
as from some other cause, and not relating 
o the state of the meeting in general. After 
he meeting was over, one of them asked me 
now I did; I answered, indifferently. Then 
e and some others perceived my spirit was 
pppressed, and sympathized with me therein. 
could not, all this time, perceive the par- 
jicular matter which thus affected me,—for 
[ knew not of anything I had said or done to 
oving it upon myself—till that evening, being 
‘eturned to my father’s house, very solitary, 
silent, and inward, there came in one Thomas 
fod, an acquaintance of mine; who, after 
some compliments of civility—for at that 
ime I had not quite declined: the common 
nodes of salutation—desired to speak with 
ne apart; and then told me that he had a 
brial to come on next day, concerning certain 
nouses of his in the town of Penrith, being 
he greatest part of all he had in the world ; 
hat one of the witnesses to his deeds of con- 
veyance was dead ; another of them gone into 
[reland, and could not be had; but I, being 
the third, and having made the writings, he 
hoped, through my evidence and credit, to 
gain his just point against his unfair adver- 
; and desired me to be in readiness in the 
morning ; for the trial was likely to come on 


very early. 


As soon as he began this relation, the word 
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powerful manner; and the hammer of the 
Lord I sensibly felt, and saw to be lifted up 
upon that hardness of heart, which for some 
time had been my state; and it began to be 
broken, softened, and dissolved; and the sense 
of the love of God in some degree to be re- 
newed. Then I saw plainly that this was the 
hard thing I had to go through, and that now 
was the time of trial, wherein I must take up 
the cross of Christ, acknowledge his doctrine 
in that point fully and openly, according to 
the understanding given me, and to, despise 
the shame and reproach, and other sufferings, 
which I well knew would ensue quickly ; or 
I must forsake the Lord forever. For, denying 
bis doctrine, in the sense I had now plainly 
seen it, would be denying himself before men ; 
and if I had then denied him, I could expect 
no less, but according to his word, to have 
been immediately, and for ever denied of him, 
and left under that hardness of heart and 
want of the enjoyment of his divine presence, 
wherewith I had been favored before, and all 
the dreadful consequences of a beginning so 
woful, : 

But according to the advances of the word 
and work of the Lord in me at that time, my 
heart inclined to him: as my acquaintance 
was speaking, and by the time he was done, 
I was furnished with a full resolution to give 


him a plain and direct answer ; which was on 
this manner: “i am concerned it should fall 
out so; for I had a real respect for him, and 
saw his case to be very hard—lI will appear 
if it please God, and testify what I know in 
the matter, and do what I can for you that 
way ; but I cannot swear.” 

This was so great a surprise to him, both 
from the nature of his case and confidence he 
had of my ready compliance, he having had 
no suspicion of my present condition till that 
moment, that he broke intoa passion, and with 
an oath, or curse, said, “ What, you are nota 
Quaker, sure?” ‘Though I had made con- 
fession in the truth so far, in that point, and 
the divine presence sensibly returned in me, 
yet, upon this I was again silent, till clear in 
my understanding what to answer in sincerity 
and truth. For as nobody before that time 
had called me a Quaker, so I had not assumed 
the appellation; which being given in re- 
proach, was not grateful ; though the thing in 
its proper sense most delightful. 

Nor did I then see whether I had so much 
unity with all their tenets as might justify 
me in owning the name,—for in the unity of 
divine love and life only had I known them— 
till the power of that life of Him who forbid. 
deth all oaths andswearing, arising yet clearer 
and fuller in me, opened my understanding, 
cleared my way and enabled me thereunto ; 
and then | said, “I must confess the truth, I 
am a Quaker,” 


As this confession brought me still nearer: 


to the Son of God, his love increasing yet 
more sensibly in me, so likewise it heightened 


of life began likewise to work in me ina very |the perplexity and disturbance of my friend, 


whose case thereby became more desperate, 
in his own opinion. Upon which in an in- 
crease of heat, and expressions therefrom suit- 
ing so obvious a disappointment, as it then 
appeared to him, he threatened to have me 
fined by the court'and proceeded against with 
the utmost rigor of the law, saying, “ What! 
must I lose my estate by your groundless no- 
tions and whims ?” 

But the higher my enemy arose and raged 
in this well-meaning but mistaken man, who 
thus, without design, became the instrument 
of my trial, the fuller and more powerfal still 
was the love of God; whose cause I had now 
espoused through his own aid and the power 
of an endless life from him made manifest in 
me. I replied in that calm of mind and re- 
signation to the will of God, that the life of 
the Son of God enables to and teacheth, 
“You may do what you think proper that 
way, bat I cannot comply with your request 
in this matter, whatever be the issue of it.” 
And then he departed under great dissatisfac- 
tion, with all the threats and reproaches his 
enraged passions could suggest, under a view 
of so great a loss. ; 

Immediately I retired to my chamber; for 
perceiving my grand enemy to be yet at work 
to introduce a slavish fear, and by that means 
subject my mind and bring me again into cap- 
tivity and bondage, I was willing to be alone 
and free from all the interruptions of com- 
pany, that I might more fully experience the 
arm of the Lord and his divine instructions 
and counsel in this great exercise. 

The enemy being a crafty and subtle spirit, 
wrought upon my passions, not fully subjected, 
and artfully applied to my natural reason, my 
understanding not being fully illuminated, as 
his most suitable instrument. He urged the 
fine and imprisonment, and the hardships ac- 
companyivg that condition, and how little 
help I could expect trom my father and 
friends, who would be highly displeased with 
me, for so foolish and unaccountable a resolu- 
tion, as they would think it ; and also the scoff- 
ings, mockings, derisions, scorn, contempt, 
loss of friends and friendship in the world, 
with such other inconveniences, hardships, 
and ill-consequences, as the enemy could in- 
vent and suggest. During all this time, from 
about eight in the evening till midnight, the 
eye of my mind was fixed on the love of God, 
which still remained sensibly in me, and my 
soul cleaved thereto in great simplicity, hu- 
mility, and trust therein, without any yield- 
ing to Satan and his reasonings on those sub- 
jects, where flesh and blood in its own strength 
is easily overcome by him. But about twelve 
at night the Lord put him to utter silence, 
with all his temptations, for that season, and 
the life of the Son of God alone remained in 
my soul; and then, from a sense of his won- 
derful work and redeeming arm, this saying 
of the apostle arose in me with power, “The 


law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
Imade me free from the law of sin and death.” 
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Then the teachings of the Lord were plen- 
tiful and glorious; my understanding was 


my faith and obedience to the Lord. 


In the|such a view. 
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The Development of Ability. 


t 


The moral force that builds a noble chars 


It is a common idea that the ability to ac-|ter also gains an increased momentum evel 
further cleared, and his holy law of love and|complish any undertaking must always exist,|time it is put forth. If onr ideal is high, off 
life settled in me; and J admitted into sweet|before the task can be safely or rightly at-|moral nature will climb; if low, it will grov 
rest with the Lord my Saviour, and given up|tempted. The instances of failure, from the|Those who sit down passively, despairing 

in perfect resignation to His holy will, in|lack of the requisite qualities for success, are|ever overcoming temptation, or disentanglim) 
whatsoever might relate to this great trial of|indeed sufficiently numerous to account for|themselves from the network of cireumstang 


Yet it is one which is both er-|that seems to prevent them from followit 


morning I went up toward the hall where the jroneous in itseli and injurious in itsinfluence.|what is good and true, will fulfil their o 


judges sat, expecting to be called as a wit-|It overlooks the important principle, that| gloomy forebodings, growing feebler to resi 


ness in the case before mentioned ; but before 


power grows in doing. It is not merely that 


| 
| 
evil, and losing at last even the vision of tl 


I reached the place, I saw my said acquaint-|we cannot rightly estimate our abilities in any| good. But-those who fix their aims far aboy 


ance approaching me, with an air in his coun- 
tenance denoting friendship and affection ; and 
when met, he said, “I can tell you good news; 
my adversary has yielded the cause; we are 
agreed to my satisfaction.” 

Upon this I stood still in the street, and 
reviewing in my mind the work of the Lord in 
me the night before, as already related, this 
scripture came fresh into my remembrance, 
in the life of it, ‘‘It is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” I was sensible it was the Lord’s doing, 
and accounted it a great mercy and deliver- 
ance; though I was by this means exposed to 
the view and observation of all, the pity of 
many, as they judged of my case, and the 
scofis and censures of the baser and more 
ignorant sort, which was for Christ’s sake 
only ; for none had any immorality to charge 
me with. 

This happening at the time of the assizes, 
and people from all quarters being there, | 
quickly became the common subject of dis- 
course and debate. Few could believe the re- 
port, and many came to see; and during the 
assizes would get together, talking and won- 
dering; and when they happened to see me afar 
off in thestreets, would comein crowds to gaze. 
Some would take off their hats, and pretend 
to show more than ordinary complaisance, 
saluting me as at other times; but I not mak- 
ing any returns of that kind,*some would 
fleer, and giggle, and scoff, and grin, and run 
away in loud laughter, saying [was mad. Yet 
some others were struck with another pas- 
sion ; they turned pale, looked sorrowful, and 
returned weeping. And one who had: been 
educated at an university, to show at once his 
temper, manners, and learning, after he had 
gazed upon me a while among the baser sort, 
cried out, as if he had then been surprised 
with the discovery of some new system, “ He 
knows not a genus from a species!” when 
there was not any thing previous leading to 
such an expression. Yet he was mistaken in 
that; for I knew very well that dog is a 
genus, and cur, bull-dog, and blood-hound are 
distinct species of that genus; and at that 
time, saw the nature and way of these brute 
animals too much resembled in that giddy 
mob; though I said very little to any of them, 
but gave them my face to their fill of gazing. 
Some who, but a day or two before, durst not 


given direction until we test them, though 
that also is true; but that the very effort itself 
is the chief means of actually generating fresh 
power. He who, looking at some task that 
beckons him, and feeling overwhelmed by the 
qualifications it appears to demand, declares 
his inability to perform it, is probably correct. 
But if from this cause he shrink from attempt- 
ing it, be commits a grave mistake; for this 
very power, the lack of which he now de- 
plores, can only come by and through the 
effort which he declines to make. ‘Thus, in 
spite of the apparent contradiction, we are 
under obligation to do many things for which 
we have not the present ability. 

Physical power, which consists of strength 
and endurance, can only be attained in this 
way. Only by the ceaseless activity of the 
infant does he acquire the ability to use his 
limbs. No one can be fally fitted for a life of 
toilsome labor, or for the hardships and pri- 
'vations that attend the sailor, the soldier or 
the explorer, before he commences such a life. 
The needed power comes gradually, day by 
day. Every blow of the hammer generates 
new force for another blow. So in every ex- 
ercise of skill, whether of occupation or amuse- 
ment. The artist laments his inability to 
create his ideal, but if he —persevere in effort 
the ability willcome. The skater had at first 
no power to skate, the swimmer to swim,’ or 
the archer to hit his mark, but in the effort 
and the practice they have obtained it. Often 
great emergencies will reveal depths of power 
of which we had not dreamed, and endow us 
with strength, courage and firmness in the 
moment of trial, which forsake us utterly 
when the crisis is past. 

Intellectual power has the same elastic 
quality. Task it, and it grows; make no de- 
mands upon it, and it shrivels up. Some per- 
sons, believing themselves incompetent to un- 
derstand a scientific treatise or a thoughtful 
essay, to study a language, or to convey their 
own thoughts lucidly in writing, never under- 
take any of these things, and thus perpetuate 
their mental feebleness. If they would cour- 
ageously and earnestly begin these dreaded 
tasks, bringing to bear upon them all the 
powers they do possess, instead of dwelling 
vainly upon those which they lack, they 
would be astonished to find how quickly diffi- 
culties would melt, and how sensibly their 


their present possibilities, attempting gram 
purposes with faith and hope, putting for@ 
without reserve all the moral strength th@ 
do possess, will find that strength ever iff 
creasing and filling them with fresh courag 
for renewed endeavors. 

In one sense, indeed, the lack of power 
perform duty of any kind may be justly ef 
teemed a crime. It speaks of past indolend 
and neglect. Ifthe muscles have grown fla§ 
by and feeble, from want of exercise, it is mor 
a fault than a misfortune. If we cannot thin 
clearly or listen appreciatively, because w 
have never taken the trouble to try, we ay 
more worthy of blame than of sympathy. 
we have no strength to resist evil influence 
or to cling to the right, it is the sad result ¢ 
‘past self-indalgence. Let us, then, beware a 
|measuring our duty by our supposed ability 
and persuading ourselves that we are only r 
quired to do that for which we feel fully con 
/petent. Let us, rather, measure our abilit 
by our duty, resolving that we can do wha 
ever we ought to do, and undertaking it wit 
resolution, courage, and full faith that wha 
ever power we now lack will be developed i 
proportion to our energy in meeting the ex 
gencies of life and our faithfulness in puarsuin 
truth, goodness and purity.— Phila. Ledger. 


For “The Friend.” 
Preparation for Death. 

After the first years of infancy, and whe 
the powers of the mind have become so de 
veloped as to be able to grasp subjects a littl 
beyond those relating to our mere animal ex 
istence, the idea of death will often be pre 
sented to the childish mind, but it is usually 
as that of something which may occur at som¢ 
future time. In the great mercy and fatherly 
loving kindness of Him who watches over al 
his rational creatures, and even numbers the 
hairs of their heads, He causes the tendering 
visitations of His grace and good spirit to be 
felt by children, often at a very early age 
drawing their hearts to love and fear Him 
and showing them the dangers and tempta 
tions to wrong doing which beset them con 
tinually. If these visitations of Divine good. 
ness and mercy are yielded to and obeyed 
increasing spiritual strength is given. Such 
will not be called upon wholly to relinquist 


all innocent enjoyments and amusements, but 


have discovered a disobliging look upon me,|own mental force would increase. One of the|they will endeavor to keep a sense of thé 
now insulted and triumphed; which put me|chief delights of all intellectual labor is the|Divine fear upon their minds, and always tc 
in mind of a saying of Job, “But now they, conscious accession of new power; but this is remember that there is One who sees the in, 
who are younger than I, have me in derision; |an enjoyment none can know but the diligent) most thoughts and recesses of their hearts. 

whose fathers I would have disdained to set|and earnest toiler in these spheres. It is thus| This is the beginning of the great work oi 
with the dogs of my flock,” and likewise of|that all our truly great men have won their|regeneration, and as such endeavor to keer 
some expressions in that little piece before|greatness. Statesmen, commanders, scholars, close to and follow the teachings of that Grace 
inserted ; which I did not think, at the time of|philanthropists, bave all undertaken enter-|which has been vouchsafed, they will be en: 
writing it, would be so soon, if ever, fulfilled|prises far beyond their abilities, and in their|abled to see their lost and undone condition 
upon myself, viz: “They gazed upon me, they |earnest prosecution have found the needed |and their need of an Omnipotent Saviour, whe 
said I was mad, distracted, and become a fool ;|power. Others, seeing their efforts, have ex-|1S “ mighty to save and able to deliver to the 


they lamented because my freedom came.” 
(To be continued.) 


pected large results, and this, too, has had no 
small influence in producing them. 


very uttermost all who come unto God by 
Him.” Abiding in this humble, contrite state 


1 nd endeavorin 


. eived as the inestimable gift of their Heaven- 
g 
fi 
1 
i 


aeans of our Own unassisted powers. 


‘hare us for a better and more enduring exist- 


‘Wnce, let it not be imagined that the life of|vation. 


fhe christian is therefore a sad and gloomy 
“bne; on the contrary, be may enjoy mach 


THE FRIEND. 


g to wait upon the Source of} Roscoe, to the Philosophical Society in Man- 
“Ight and truth, true, living faith will be re-|chester. 


We give the following in the doctor’s own 


y Father’s love; not such a faith as we can|words: “Two young Hnglish physicians, Dr. 
y any means give ourselves or exercise by|Craig Maclagan, of Edinburgh, and Dr. Rut- 


ter, of London, became interested in the sub- 


Though much sorrow and trial must usually |ject ; and while travelling on the Continent in 
orm a part of the needful discipline to pre-|1864, they came to Styria, and desired to con- 


vince themselves of the fact by personal obser- 
They went to medical councillor Dr. 
Vest, who introduced them to Dr. Macher, of 
Stainz, and to myself, then residing in Ligist. 


“Peal happiness in the faithful performance of|I had often heard that there were arsenic 


“All his relative and social duties, while he still 
"Keeps his affections mainly fixed on things 
"Above. Then when the solemn event which 
“Eomes to all sooner or later, arrives, the soul 
vill have a well grounded assurance, that 
‘through the boundless mercy of God in Christ 
‘Wesus, it shall be well with us, when we have 
‘Mone with this transitory state. Throughout 
‘the countless ages of eternity, it will be the 
‘ineffably joyful occupation of such to praise 
Nand magnify the wonders of redeeming love 
fand mercy, and sing the praises of Him “that 
‘loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father.” ».@ 


Arseni¢ Haters in Styria. 


That there are persons who eat arsenic— 
that is, take it in doses, which in other cases 
fare deadly—was asserted many years ago by 
Professor Schaligruber. They also formed 
the subject ofan article by Tschudi, on arsenic 
eaters in Styria and Lower Austria; and the 
communications were much commented on in 
English scientific literature. In 1857, Dr. 
Schifer, then professor in the Medico-Chirur- 
‘gical School in Gratz, communicated to the 
Acadamy of Sciencesin Viennaa case of poison- 
‘ing with Scheele’s green, with a number of 
chemical researches on the absorption and 
elimination of the preparations of arsenic and 
‘antimony. He says: “At the request of the 
imperial councillor, Dr. Von Vest, I took the 
trouble to institute some new observations 
on arsenic-eaters, and was able to subject one 
to experiment. Johann Wolfler, aged thirty, 
small, but strongly built, a woodman, had, he 
said, taken arsenic for twelve years, On Feb- 
-ruary 21, he came under my observation. He 
said that he had already eaten some arsenic 
on that day. On the 22d he took, in my pre- 
sence, a piece of arsenious acid weighing just 
fourandahalf grains. On the 23d he atea piece 
weighing five anda half grains. While he was 
under observation, the man had a very good 
appetite, drank a large amount of alcoholic 
liquors, aud went away on the 24th quite well. 
He is still alive, an Alpine shepherd, quite well 
and strong, and continues the use of arsenic. 
Unfortunately, he could not be prevailed on 
to come here.” 

Professor Schifer has related these facts in a 
communication on ‘‘ Arsenic eaters in Styria,” 
ee in vol. xli. of the “Reports of the 

mperial Acadamy of Sciences.” The case is 
also given in Hasselt-Henkel’s “Giftlehre” 

_ (Brunswick, 1862), with several other cases ; 
such as one of a director of arsenic works at 
Salzburg, who, at the age of seventeen, began 
with three grains, and increased the quantity 
to seventeen grains daily, but in what time it 
is not stated. These facts, and the above-men- 

- tioned work of Dr. Schiifer, were made known 
in England, through a communication of Dr. 


} 
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eaters in Ligist, but had not yet. convinced 
myself of the fact. I was, however, able to 
find two arsenic eaters, who consented to. eat 
arsenic in the presence of the English doctors. 
On March 25, M. Schober ate nearly five grains 
of white arsenic. Flecker took, on March 26, 
a piece of arsenious acid weighing six grains, 
having on the previous day taken arsenic in 
the presence of several inhabitants of Ligist. 
The mouths of the arsenic eaters were ex- 
amined by the English doctors to see whether 
they kept back the arsenic; they took away 
small pieces of the substance used, in order to 
ascertain that it really was arsenic. 

“Tt is difficult to say definitely how far the 
practice of arsenic eating extends. I have 
convinced myself that there are many arsenic 
eaters in Upper and even in Middle Styria; a 
number of grooms, woodmen and hunters are 
known to me as arsenic eaters, and even wo- 
men follow the practice. 
arsenic at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and continue the practice to a very advanced 
age. Most arsenic eaters conceal the fact, so 
that it is impossible to obtain certain statistics. 
The principal reason alleged for eating arsenic 
is that it protects from disease, as in the case 
of the man Flecker; it is also regarded as a 
means of producing a ruddy appearance; as a 
remedy against difficulty of breathing, and as 
an aid to the digestion of food that is digestible 
with difficulty. A poacher in Upper Styria 
told me that he gained courage through the 
use of arsenic. 1 have seen in Zeiring a still 
very strong charcoal burner, seventy years of 
age, who was said to have used arsenic for 
forty years. In the ‘Giftlehre’ above quoted, 
is related the case of a vigorous chamois hun- 
ter, eighty-one years old, who had long been 
accustomed to use arsenic. I have never ob- 
served arsenical cachexia, in habitual arsenic 
eaters. A case, however, occurred in Ligist, 
in 1865, in the person ofa leather-dresser, who, 
when intoxicated, took too much, and had 
symptoms of acute poisoning. According to 
his account, he took a piece as large as a bean; 
he perfectly recovered, and later again used 
arsenic, but with more care. According to my 
observation, both white arsenic (arsenic acid 
or Huttenrauch) and yellow arsenic, or orpi- 
ment, are used in the dry state, either alone 
or strewed on bread. ‘The dose is, of course, 
at first, very small, and is gradually increased. 
The greatest quantity that I have seen taken 
is fourteen grains. The man Schober, above- 
mentioned, took seven and a balf grains in my 
presence, on April 17, 1865. The intervals at 
which the arsenic is taken vary much—four- 
teen days, eight days, twice or thrice a week. 
All doubt as to the correctness of the state- 
ment that there are arsenic eaters ought to be 
forever removed by the existing proofs. J.F., 
aged fifty five, a tailor, has taken arsenic, gene- 
rally orpiment, since 1849. He was led to the 
practice by being obliged to go into a house 


Many begin to use’ 
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where fourteen persons had died of typhus, 


‘;and which no one would venture to enter; he 


wished to protect himself against the diseasg 
by the use of arsenic. He began by taking a 
grain daily for three days. Although at first 
he did not feel quite well, he had no vomiting, 
no irritation of the stomach. He now takes 
about six grains of orpiment once a week ; 
more when he has to undergo greater exertion, 
or when his digestion is impaired. He says 
that the arsenic expels gastric flatus. Accord- 
ing to his statement, his father also took con- 
siderable quantities of arsenic. He also knows 
many people in the neighborhood of Ligist 
who take arsenic, many in larger doses than 
he uses, and he says that they all enjoy very 
good health. P. H., aged twenty-five, a ser- 
vant, residing in Schwanberg, while serving as 
a herdsman, noticed that the other herdsmen 
gave arsenic to the cattle and took it them- 
selves. He also tried it and became accustom- 
ed toit. He takes, every eighth day, a piece 
on bread or bacon, and has always been fresh 
and healthy ; when he endeavored to leave off 
arsenic eating he felt uncomfortabie. In both 
these cases orpiment was generally used.’”— 
Once a Week, 


——771>e—____ 
Selected for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
The Diligent Attendance ef Meetings - 


A negligence of this important duty is al- 
most sure to be succeeded by other omissions. 
Unless there is sufficient concern to press 
through considerable inconvenience, or to sur- 
mount some obstacles in our endeavors dili- 
gently to assemble together for the purpose 
of Divine worship, there is great danger of 
relaxing in this very essential act of dedication 
and devotion. Individuals who are. unfuith- 
ful in this respect, as in any other, will find 
that their interest in Society will gradually 
diminish, that sublunary things will magnify 
in their view, and that things of the deepest 
interest toetheir eternal well-being, will as 
assuredly dwindle in their estimation. Then 
the world and the things of it, will be apt to 
take the place of their “first love,” and to 
leave them weak and destitute of that sustain- 
ing virtue so necessary to strengthen them for 
their daily work, and to keep them alive in 
Christ, that they might be efficient members 
in His church. 

It will not do to hold up the weaknesses of 
others as an excuse for our own unfaithful- 
ness in this respect, as they cannot in the least 
palliate our remissness in the sight of In- 
tinite Wisdom and Justice; neither are we 
excusable because we may sec a devouring 
spirit in the fold. If right principles and 
order are in jeopardy from the faithless and 
designing, how much greater is the need for 
each one to retain his place as a pillar in the 
church, however diminutive in hisown estima- 
tion, and to assist a suffering remnant.by en- 
deavoring to bear his share of the weight and 
responsibility. Before yielding to discourage- 
ments, and permiting the trials and afflictions 
of an agitated and trouble1 Society to dis- 
courage from the diligent attendance of meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline, it might 
be well to remember, that the cause of Truth 
is not exclusively our own, to be abandoned 
at pleasure with impunity; but that it is en- 
trusted to us by the righteous Judge, before 
whom we may shortly have to answer to the 
solemn mandate, “Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward.” Then, should we be destitute of the 


oil of gladness which can alone be supplied by |that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
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our blessed Redeemer, and which he dispenses|ness, and for his wonderful works to the chil- 
to those who faithfully suffer for the Truth,|dren of men.”— The Christian. 


and maintain a steady devotion to His cause, 
inexpressibly great indeed will be our dismay. 
In Society we must learn to bear hard things 
as good soldiers, and by no means suffer our- 
selves to be driven from our convictions of 
right by any influence whatever, remember- 
ing that the chastenings which the Almighty 
permits or dispenses, are needful for us, and 
indicate His parental care and tenderness. 
The sufferings which our early Friends pa- 
tiently endured from various sources, tended 
no doubt to the preservation of that unity, 
harmony and love, so conspicuous amongst 
them; and those who shrunk from those 
afflictions, invariably experienced emptiness 
and want, from a decline of heavenly susten- 
ance and virtue. The same results in this 
day, will as certainly follow the same causes. 
Individual faithfulness will produce a living 
and united people, while any who are allured 
away by the deceitfulness of a worldly spirit, 
or from any other cause fall back from their 
places in the church, will seriously wound 
themselves, ultimately to their own great 
grief, and to that of their concerned and well- 
wishing Friends. 


The Storm-circled Ship—1 should like to 
tell you some of my experience,” said Capt. 
C., as the writer walked with him towards 
his home near one of the villages on the coast 
of Maine, from which he had been for some 
time absent on a voyage whence he had just 
returned, ‘‘ We sailed from the Kennebec on 
the first of October, 1876. There had been 
several severe gales, and some of my friends 
thought it hardly safe to go, but after con- 
siderable prayer I concluded it was right to 
undertake the voyage. On the 19th of October 
we were about one hundred and fifty miles 
west of the Bahamas, and we encountered 
very disagreeable weather. For five or six 
days we seemed held by shifting currents, or 
some unknown power, in about the same 
place. We would think we had bailed thirty 
or forty miles, when on taking our observa- 
tions we would find we were within three or 
four miles of our position the day before. This 
circumstance occurring repeatedly, proved a 
trial to my faith, and I said within my heart, 
‘Lord, why are we so hindered, and kept in 
this position?’ Day after day we were held 
as if by an unseen force, until at length a 
change took place, and we went on our way. 
Reaching our port they inquired, ‘Where have 
you been through the gale?’ ‘What gale? 
we asked. ‘ We have seen no gale.’ We then 
learned that a terrible hurricane had swept 
through that region, and that all was desola- 
tion. We afterwards learned that this hur- 
ricane had swept around us, and had almost 
formed a circle around the place occupied by 
us during the storm. A hundred miles in one 
direction all was wreck and ruin, fifty miles 
in the opposite direction all was desolation ; 
and while that storm was raging in all its 
fury, we were held in perfect safety, in quiet 
waters, and in continual anxiety to change 
our position and pursue our voyage. One day 
of ordinary sailing would have brought us into 
the track of the storm, and sent us to the bot- 
tom of the sea. We were anxious to sail on, 
but some unseen power held us where we 
were, and we escaped.’ ” 

Such was the godly captain’s story. 


Selected, 
SET YOUR AFFECTION ON THINGS ABOVE. 


Vain are all terrestrial pleasures, 
Mixed with dross the purest gold, 
Seek we then for heavenly treasures, 
Treasures never growing old. 
Let our best affections centre 
On the things around the throne 
There no thief can ever enter, 
Moth and rust are there unknown. 


Earthly joys no longer please us ; 
There would we renounce them all, 
Seek our only rest in Jesus, 
Him, our Lord and Master call; 
Faith, our languid spirits cheering, 
Points to higher worlds above, 
Bids us look for his appearing, 
Bids us triumph in his love. 


Let our lights be always burning 
And our loins be girded round, 

Waiting for our Lord’s returning, 
Longing for the joyful sound ; 

Thus the christian’s life adorning, 
Never need we be afraid, 

Should he come at night or morning, 
Early dawn or evening shade. 


Selected. 
GOD IN THE STORM. 


“Did you hear the storm last night, my child, 
As it burst o’er the midnight sky, 
When the thunder rattled loud and wild 
And the lightning flicker’d by ?” 
“Y heard no tempest, mother mine— 
I was buried in slumber sweet ; 
Dreaming I stood in the soft moonshine, 
With flowers about my feet.” 


“Can it be, my child, that you did not hear 
The roar of the tempest breath, 
As it scattered the rent leaves far and near 
In many an eddying wreath ?” 
“No, mother: my happy sleep was full 
Of gentle and holy things— 
Shapes that were graceful and beautiful, 
And the music of angels’ wings.” 


“Yet the storm was loud, my darling child— 
There was death on the hurrying blast; 
And vapors dark overhead were piled, 
As the hoarse wind bellowed past.” 
“T thought not of clouds, my mother dear, 
When I rose from my nurse’s knee; 
You taught me that God is for ever near, 
So what danger could I see?” 


“T taught you well, my sinless one; 
Yet my own weak spirit quail’d, 
Ag the midnight blast roll’d madly on, 
And the moon’s calm lustre fail’d.” 
“Were you wrong, then, mother, when you said 
That God’s eye turn’d not away, 
But in darkness watch’d abont_my bed 
As it did on my path by day ?” 


“T am rebuk’d!” was the meek reply, 
As the mother bent her knee; 
“On the lip of babes may a lesson lie— 
I have learnt one, child, from thee: 
His wrath, which makes the sinner weep, 
By a guilty conscience vex’d, 
Does but deepen the sinless infant’s sleep, 
And rock it to gentle rest. 


And while thunders hoarsely peal around, 
Speaking woe to the worldling’s ear, 
The Lord in his mercy stills their sound, 
When innocence is near: 
And while his living fire appals 
The guilty here below, 
The shadow of the Saviour falls 
On childhood’s sleeping brow.” 
Pardoe. 


By affliction, God separates the sin which 
he hates from the soul which he loves.— 


“Oh | Mason. 


Smoking and the Moral Sense, 


There are a great many men—gentlem 
if you please—who would be hurt, if not 
fended, at being charged with dall moral 
ceptions, and an offensive indifference to 
comfort and just rights of other people. 
yet, I apprehend, all smokers are so; at le 
I have never met with an exception, so fa 
I remember. 

I was crossing the British Channel one d 
with three English people, two of them ladi 
These latter were hoping to escape sea-si 
ness, and with that view were remaining 
deck. We had not yet left the harbor 
Dieppe, and I was standing near them; am 
came along—a gentleman—with a cigar in 
mouth. I said to him quietly that here w 
some ladies who were hoping to escape 8 
sickness, but I was sure that a whiff of 
smoke would set them off. He begged pard@ 
and immediately went away, while I w 
speaking in the same way to three or fo 
other smokers; this was on the quarter-de 
By-and-by I again met the man to whom 
had first spoken, and he alluded to the matt 
which led to a protracted conversation, in t 
course of which I found that he was really 
gentleman of culture and refinement, in spi 
of the smoke. Among other things I said 
was the result of my experience and observ 
tion that smoking always blunted the mor. 
sense. “What! of everybody ?” said h 
“Yes,” I replied, “ everybody—you !” 
seemed hurt, not angry, and I immediatel 
added : ‘You see how it is: those ladies ha 
an undoubted right on this ship to fresh air 
tobacco is intensely offensive to them, an 
yet without considering that—indeed, wit 
out even thinking of it—you went abou 
among them with your cigar. Without | 
blunted moral sense that could not have hap 
pened to you, for I am sure that you will b 
among the last to deny that gentlemen ough 
always and everywhere to consult the com 
fort and happiness of others, and especiall 
their rights.” He paused for a moment an 
looked down upon the deck, then said: “Yo 
are certainly right. I did not even think tha 
smoke was disagreeable to anybody. I di 
not think of the matter at all.” “ Yes,” I re 
plied, “there’s where it is. A gentleman i 
never at liberty at any time or anywhere t 
disregard the comfort, the happiness, anc 
especially the rights of other people. Ye 
you will find that upon this matter—tobace 
—persons who claim to be gentlemen, and in 
deed are gentlemen generally, are utter; 
oblivious of the rights of other people.’— 
Neal Dow, in New York Witness. 


A very remarkable ecclesiastical transac 
tion has been consummated, under the ad 
ministration of Bishop Huntington. ‘This i 
nothing less than the reception into the Protes 
tant Episcopal Church of the German churel 
of St. Joseph’s, Rome, N. Y., formerly relatec 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The congre 
gation had become dissatisfied with that con 
nection, and, in some ignorance of the posi 
tion of the Episcopal Church, applied to Bishoy 
Huntington for admission thereto. This wa 
two yearsago. Bishop Huntington respond 
ed to the application by inviting its makers t« 
a closer acquaintance with the doctrine anc 
polity of his church, and by extending to ther 
some instruction as to the pretensions anc 
errors of Romanism. A few months sinee, s¢ 
rapidly did the course of their enlightenmen: 


gress, they began to hold services after the 
@er of the Episcopal Church, in the German 

nguage; a suitable rector was found for 
pm ; they were carefully indoctrinated in the 
friptures; the paraphernalia of the Roman 
gurch were little by little removed; and final- 
jwritten engagements of conformity were 


ned by the congregation, and the transfer 


$ completed.—Lpiscopal Recorder. — 
Accident in a Welsh Colliery, 


iThe liveliest interest has been felt all over 


@gland and Wales in a story which illus- 
tes with startling clearness the dangers 


pt lurk,in the bowels of the earth, and the 
wk and heroism which sometimes ennoble 
On Wednes- 


e dull, hard life of the miner. 
ly evening, the 11th of April, as the men 
‘re on the point of leaving work in the 


newydd Mine, near Pontypridd, the roar 
rushing water was heard and the galleries 
d tunnels suddenly began to fill. The water 


id broken through from an abandoned and 
oded mine, and of course rose in the main 
aft and the lateral workings until it found 
level. Most of the men made their escape, 
t when the roll was called-fourteen were 
ssing. An exploring party went down to 
ok forthem. They found all the galleries 
thin a hundred yards of the bottom filled to 
e roof, but a knocking heard behind a wall 
coal, indicated that some of the missing 
2n were imprisoned alive in a gallery which 
ped upward, its mouth being under water. 
e wall was a few yards thick. Volunteers 
nt at it with their picks; the prisoners 
orked from within; in a few hours they 

Id hear one another’s voices. But the 
oment a hole was broken through, the con- 


ed air, kept under great pressure by the 


jing water, burst out with a terrific explo- 
»n, and one of the imprisoned miners was 
ot into the opening as if he had been blown 
omagun. He was taken out dead. Four 
ers in the chamber with him were rescued 
injured. Knockings, however, were heard 
her on, and it appeared that other missing 
n were in a similar, but still worse predic- 
ent—shut into a chamber of compressed 
iF It is with the efforts to release this se- 
nd party that the chief interest of the story 
ins. 
The wall behind which they were confined 
3 in a heading that was flooded, and no- 
ing could be done with the pick until the 
vter had been pumped out. Divers first at- 
mpted the perilous feat of reaching the 
ening from the main shaft through half a 
le of water, and it was afterward ascertain- 
that one of the men within had tried to 
vape in thesame way. This, however, was 
possible. It was not until Monday, the 
th day, that the volunteers were able to be- 
n digging. The distance to be cut was 120 
t. The work went on day and night with 
eagerness that seemed like desperation, 
d yet it was so slow! Cutting through the 
lid coal, in a gallery not more than three 
tj high, where the water, only kept down 
‘constant pumping, threatened every mo- 
mt to rise and engulf them, with trouble 
m gas and the danger of another explosion 
air always before them, the rescue parties 
yk their lives in their hand whenever they 
nt into the mine, and their wives followed 
2m with sad eyes as they entered the shaft, 
ubting if they would come up alive. And 
2 hope of saving their comrades, shut up so 
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long without food, was at best but a forlorn 
one. To reduce the danger from a sudden 
liberation of the air—danger not only of a 
violent explosion, but of a sudden rise of the 
water in the chamber as soon as the pressure 
should be relieved—air tight doors were con- 
structed in the cutting, and an air pump was 
set in operation to establish an equilibrium on 
both sides of the wall. On the 18th, a week 
after the accident, voices were heard, and 
the working party were cheered by a faint 
ery, “ Keep to the right side, you are nearly 
through.” On the 19th the work had made 
such progress that an iron tube was forced 
eight feet through the barrier of coal, and an 
attempt was made, but without success, to in- 
troduce milk through it to the famishing pri- 
soners. ‘he miners learned then that there 
were five of their comrades in the chamber, 
all alive, but two of them nearly exhausted 

On the night of the 19th there remained 
only eighteen inches to be cut away, and the 
excitement rose to fever heat. An enormous 
assemblage of people surrounded the mouth 
of the mine ; physicians were in readiness; a 
temporary hospital was prepared, and a house 


near by was put in order for the sufferers, if 


haply they should be got outalive. The state 
of the work was discussed in Parliament, and 
bulletins were flashed at short intervals to the 
furthest ends ofthe kingdom. But just when 
it seemed that a few strokes of the pick might 
complete the labor, an eruption of gas took 
place, and the working party had to run for 
their lives. In time, however, the air was 
renewed and the work went on. At last, on 
the afternoon of Friday, the 20th, a hole was 
knocked in, and one of the cutting party en- 
tered the cavern. All was still; in their 
weak condition the agitation of the moment 
made the imprisoned men speechless. The 
rescuer felt about, and not finding any one, 
shouted, “Don’t be afiaid.’”’ The answer 
came. “All right; we are not afraid,” and 
then a pair of rough arms were thrown about 
his neck. The first to be taken out was a boy 
named Hughes, and it is related that when 
the car came to the surface and the long sus- 
pense was over, the vast crowd of spectators 
‘did not cheer, nor use any of the ordinary 
means of showing enthusiasm ; all seeméd too 
serious for that.” 

Cases of life preserved without food for ten 
days, and even longer, are not rare, though 
the period of abstinence which these Welsh 
miners endured is considered the longest 
which man is capable of sustaining under or- 
dinary conditions. They were able to drink 
the dirty water in the mine, and water, it is 
well known, has a great influence in retard- 
ing the effects of starvation. They obtained 
a little sustenance also by sucking the grease 
that stuck to the bottoms of their candle boxes, 
but they ate nothing during the whole ten 
days. Still they retained so much strength 
that when the iron pipe was pushed through 
the wall and the water began to rise in con- 
sequence of the escape of the air, they were 
able promptly to plug up the aperture; and 
one of the men even wished to walk when he 
was taken out, but the doctors refused to let 
him. There was only one of the five about 
whose recovery any doubt was expressed at 
the date of our last advices. There are still 
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Sp nomen 


For “The Friend.’? 
Thomas Edward—A Scotch Naturalist. 


The recently published life of Thomas Ed- 
ward, is one of those admirable books which 
have come from time to time from the pen of 
Samuel Smiles, the author of ‘ Self-Help,” 
and other works. The person whose history 
is here delineated is still living ; and it is plea- 
sant to add, that through the public interest 
awakened by this volume, his outward wants 
have latterly been better supplied than for 
many years previously. 

His parents were Scotch, but during the 
war with France, his father, who was a private 
in the militia, was ordered to Gosport, Ports- 
mouth, where Thomas was born. When only 
about four months old he leaped from his 
mother’s arms in the vain endeavor to catch 
some flies buzzing in the window. She clutch- 
ed him by his long clothes, and saved him 
from falling to the ground. When asked in 
after years about the origin of his love for 
natural history, he said, “I suppose it must 
have originated in the same internal impulse 
which prompted me to catch those flies in the 
window.” 

At the close of the war the family returned 
to Scotland. Thomas began to walk at ten 
months old, and soon made friends with the 
cats and dogs, and other living animals that 
came in his way. On the removal of his 
father to Aberdeen, the little child found a 
rich field for exploration, both on land, and 
on the shores at low tide.. He “used daily to 
play at these places, and brought home with 
him his ‘venomous beasts,’ as the neighbors 
called them. At first they consisted, for the 
most part, of tadpoles, beetles, snails, frogs, 
sticklebacks, and small green crabs (the young 
of the Carcinus menas ;) but as he grew older, 
he brought home horse-leeches, asks (newts), 
young rats—a nest of young rats was a glori- 
ous prize—field-mice and house-mice, hedge- 
hogs, moles, birds, and birds’ nests of various 
kinds. 

-“ The fishes and birds were easily kept ; but 
as there was no.secure place for the puddocks, 
horse leeches, rats, and such-like, they usually 
made their escape into the adjoining houses, 
where they were by no means welcome guests. 
The neighbors complained of the venomous 
creatures which the young naturalist was con- 
tinually bringing home. The. horse-leeches 
crawled up their legs and stuck to them, fetch- 
ing blood; the puddocks and asks roamed 
about the floors; and the beetles, moles, and 
rats sought for holes wherever they could find 
them. 

“The boy was expostulated with. His 
mother threw out all his horse-leeches, crabs, - 


lbirds, and birds’ nests; and he was strictly 


forbidden to bring such things into the house 
again. But it was of no use. The next time 
that he went out to-‘play he brought home as 
many of his ‘ beasts’ as before. He was then 
threatened with corporal punishment; but 
that very night he brought in a nest of young 


rats. He was then flogged; but it did him no 
good. The disease, if it might be so called, 


was so firmly rooted in him as to be entirely 
beyond the power of outward appliances, 
And so it was found in the end. 

‘‘Asa punishment for his various misdoings, 
he was told one morning that he was to be 


four men to be accounted for out of the four-|confined to the house all day. It was a ter- 
teen who failed to make their escape when|rible punishment, at least to him. Only a 
the waters broke through, and these are un.| portion of his clothes was given him, that he 
doubtedly drowned.— Late Paper. ‘might not go out; and asa further precaution, 
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his mother tied him firmly to the table-leg 
with a thick wisp of thrums. She also tied 
his wrists together with a piece of cord. When 
she went out on family affairs, Tom’s little 
sister was set. to watch him. But he disen-. 
gaged himself from his bonds almost as quickly 
as the Davenport brothers. With a mixture 
of promises and threats, he made his little 
sister come to bis help; and the two together 
pushed the table close to the grate, when, 
putting the rope which confined his legs be- 
tween the ribs, it soon burned asunder, and 
he wasfree. He next tried to find his clothes, 
but his mother had hidden them too securely. 
He found a coat of his elder brother’s much 
too big for himself: nevertheless he put it on. 

‘His mother’s feet were now heard on the 
stair. Tom hid himself at the back of the 
door, so that’ he might rush out as soon as she 
entered. The door was opened; his mother 
rushed in, screaming, and Tom ran away. 
The table to which the rope had been attached 
was on fire, and the house would soon have 
been in a blaze. In quenching the flames of 
the rope attached to the boy’s leg, he had for- 
gotten, in his hurry, to quench the burning 
of the rope still attached to the table. Hence 
the fire. But Tom was now at liberty. He 
soon got rid of bis shackles, and spent a glori- 
ous day out-of-doors. He had a warm home- 
coming at night; but the less said of that, the 
better. 

“Tn fact, the boy was found to be thorough- 
ly incorrigible. He was. self-willed, deter- 
mined, and stubborn. As he could not be 
kept at home, and would not go a message, 
but was always running after his ‘ beasts,’ his 
father at last determined to take his clothes 
from him altogether; s0, one morning when 
he went to work, he carried them with him. 
When the boy got up, and found that he had 
nothing to wear, be was in a state of great 
dismay. 
an old petticoat round his neck, said to him, 
‘Il am sure you'll be a prisoner this day.’ Bat 
no! his mother went down-stairs for milk, 
leaving him in the house. He had tied a 
string round his middle, to render himself a 
little more fit for moving about. He followed 
his mother down-stairs, and hid himself at the 
back of the entry door; and as soon as she 
had passed in, Tom bolted out, ran down the 
street, and immediately was at his old employ- 
ment of hunting for crabs, horse-leeches, pud- 
docks, and sticklebacks.” 

The result of this exposure was to bring on 
a severe fever, in which for several weeks he 
hung as it were between life and death. At 
length the fever spent itself, leaving him 
‘utterly helpless. ‘One afternoon, as he was 
gradually getting better, he observed his mo- 
ther sitting by his bedside. ‘Mother,’ said 
he, ‘where are my crabs and bandies that I 
brocht hame last nicht ? ‘Crabs and bandies!’ 
said she; ‘ ye’re surely gaun gyte;* its three 
months sin ye were oot!’ This passed the 
boy’s comprehension. ‘But where’s a’ my 
things, mother?’ ‘They’re away! The twa 
bottoms o’ broken bottles we found in the 
entry, the day you fell ill, were both thrown 
out.’ ‘And the shrew-mouse ye had in the 
boxe?’ ‘Calton [the cat] took it. This set 
the boy a-crying, and in that state he fell 
asleep, and did not waken till late next morn- 
ing when he felt considerably better. He 
still, however, continued to make inquiries 


* Gaun gyte, becoming insane. 


His mother, having pinned a bit of 
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after his beasts.” He was then about four 
years old. 

‘‘On one occasion he got some boys to ac. 
company him to a wood at Polmuir, about 
two miles from town, on a bird’s-nesting ex- 
pedition. While they were going through 
the wood, a little separated, one of them called 
out, ‘A byke, a byke,* stickin’ on a tree, and 
made o’ paper!’ A byke was regarded as a 
glorious capture, not only for the sake of the 
honey, but because of the fun the boys had in 
skelpin’ out the bees. Before they had quite 
reached the spot, one of the youngest boys 
yelled out, ‘Oh! [’m stung, I'm stung!’ He 
took to his feet, and they all followed. After 
they had ran some distance, and there being 
no appearance of a foe, a halt was made, and 
they stood still to consider the state of affairs. 
But all that could be ascertained was, that 
the byke was on a tree, that it was made of 
paper, and that it had lots of yellow bees 
about it. 

“This so excited Tom’s curiosity that he at 
once proposed to go back and take down the 
paper byke. His proposal was met with a 
decided refusal; and on his insisting upon 
going back, all the other boys ran away home. 
Nothing daunted, however, he went back to 
that part of the wood where the byke bad 
been seen. He found it, and was taking it 
from the under side of the branch to which it 
was attached, when a bee lighted upon one 
of his fingers and stung it severely. The pain 
was greater than from any sting that he had 
ever had before. He drew back, and sucked 
and blew the wound alternately, in order to 
relieve the pain. 

“Then he thought, ‘ What can I do next?’ 
There the byke hung before him. It was still 
in his power to remove it—if he could. ‘To 
leave it was impossible. Although he had 
nothing to defend himself from the attacks of 
the bees, nor any thing to put the byke into 
when he had taken it down, still he would not 
go without it. His bonnet could scarcely do. 
It was too little and too holey. His stock- 
ings would not do, because he wished to take 
the byke home whole. A thonght struck him. 
There was his shirt! That would do. So he 


of boiling water over it, and, after it was 
they opened the shirt, and found—a w 
nest! 

(To be continued.) 


Sel 
1811. Henry Hul!, accompanied by 
Friends, came to pay a visit to our mee 
His communication was very instractive ; 
ticularly cautioning against self-activity 
commending us to be as ready to receive § 
give counsel, and to wait reverently foi 
gentle constrainings of the Spirit of T | 
He remarked also, that diffident mind 
whom this caution least belonged, woul 
the most disposed to take it to themsel 
and thus, he feared, might let in discou 
ment. He pathetically addressed the yq 
calling them into simplicity and early ot 
ence, that they might obtain the inestim 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. He 
supplicated sweetly for all, the absent as 
as the present. I felt afresh contrited, 
the language was sweetly raised, what s 
fice, so acceptable as reverent bowednes 
spirit! Our business being ended, a sol 
pause ensued. In pure silence there is ful 
What a people should we be, if all did 
come fully under the harmonizing infla 
of that humbling Power, which brings ¢ 
the thoughts into captivity !—M. Capper. 
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For “The Frie 
Trust Funds. 

A recent number of the Christian Advo 
of New York, contains some strictures on 
case of ex-mayor Lambert, of Brooklyn, w 
may furnish a seasonable caution to all t 
who have the property of others under t 
care. We doubt not, that many are invo 
in great trouble, and oftentimes disgrace 
the same way, as was this man—by bor 
ing trust funds in their bands, for their ¢ 
use. It is a practice entirely indefensi 
and he who resorts to it, is not fit to be pls 
in such a position as will give him the oj 
tunity. ; 

Lambert has published the following s 
ment: 

“Recent events with which my name 


took off his jacket, and disrobed himself of| been associated, and the publicity given, 


hisshirt. Approaching the tree very gently, 
though getting numerous stings by the way, 
he contrived to remove the byke from the 
branch to which it was hanging, and tucked 
it into his shirt. He tied the whole up into 
a sort of round knot, so as to keep all in that 
was in. 

“It was now getting quite dark, and he 
hurried away with his prize. He got home 
in safety. He crept up the stair, and peeped 
in at the key-hole to see that the coast was 
clear. But no! he saw his father sitting in 
his chair. There was an old iron pot in a re- 
cess on one side of the stair, in which Tom 
used to keep his numerous ‘ things,’ and there 
he deposited his prize until he could unpack 
itin the morning. He now entered the house 
as if nothing had happened. ‘ Late as usual, 
Tam,’ said his father. No further notice was 
taken. Tom got his supper shortly after, and 
went to bed.” 

The absence of his shirt attracted the notice 
of his brother, and led to inquiries, which 
resulted in the relation of his adventures. 
Before the old people went to bed, they put 
Tom’s shirt into a big bowl, poured a quantity 


* Byke, a bees’ nest. 


so utterly crushed me that I have been utt« 
unable to present this simple statement 
now. I feel that it is due to myself, to t 
whose friendship and confidence I hig 
prize, and to this community, among w 
I have so long dwelt, to make a frank s 
ment. I became the executor of the estat 
Rufus Crook, my brother-in-law, in Ma 
1868, disposed of his interest in his busi 
to his partner, and invested the proceeds v 
care, transferring all certificates of stock 
the real estate to the name of Mrs. Crook, 
sole legatee. I have acted as Mrs. Cro 
agent for a series of years. At times I | 
borrowed moneys and securities in my ha 
not doubting for a moment my ability tc 
turn the same; but a series of adverse cire 
stances has prevented me from so doing 
hence the loss which has been sustai 
Here was my error. Misfortune has o 
taken me in an unexpected manner; 8t 
gling hard against adverse circumstance 
have been compelled to succumb. I am de¢ 
sensible that 1 have erred most grievou 
I have been too sanguine. I have done w 
I could to repair the wrong. I surrend 
every thing in my possession to Mrs. Cre 
in order, as far as possible, to make up 


avy loss sustained by my unfortunate man- 
;gment of her affairs ; and I can only ask the 
iveness of God and of those relatives 
ose property has been sacrificed, and of 
., fellow citizens, whose confidence I have 
anded. 
| All that is left for me is to commence life 
pw; and my prayer is that I may live to 
ke up the losses which my financial error 
} caused. Epwarp A. LAMBERT.” 
Yn this sad narrative the Advocate re- 
irks: 
No one can read this without sorrow. It 
tains some redeeming features. It is worth 
pething to have this man feel his shame, 
i show so much pride of character and 
yse of ruin. It is worth something to have 
yp make the best restoration possible. It 
orth something to the public morals to 
ye him insist that he did not intend to steal. 
ere are some redeeming features to this 
e, and we would give it ali the charity the 
ts will justify. But there are facts that 
ph never be justified. He says: ‘ At times I 
ye borrowed moneys and securities in my hands, 
doubting for a moment my ability to return 
| Same.’ 
* But for this there could have been no such 
me and shame. We do not wish to afflict 
m, bat we do wish to emphasize this crime. 
had no right to loan that money to himself. 
Ww was against him. Custom was against 
Prudence was against him. Honor was 
ainst him. He had no right to touch the 
pney, and so it was dishonest. He had no 
rht to imperil the public confidence. He 
d no right to expose his own good name, 
hile we pity him, we must not overlook the 
t that he has betrayed his trust, commit- 
i himself to a course of fraud, and has rob- 
the helpless.” 


n. 


The United States Life Saving Service. 
The sea and lake coast-line of the U. States 
ceeds ten thousand miles in length, a greater 
‘tent than that of any other nation. It has, 
course, in this great extent, every variety 
configuration, and presents every feature 
‘danger to the mariner. We have the iron- 
mund coast of Maine, the islands and capes of 
assachusetts, the six hundred mile stretch of 
nd beach from Montauk to Cape Fear, the 
mparatively safe coasts of Florida and the 
ulf of Mexico, and the bold, unbroken coast of 
e Pacific, with the coast line of the lakes, 
900 miles in extent. 
The coasts that present the most ghastly 
cord of disaster are the shores of Long Is- 
nd and New Jersey. The surf has swal- 
wed up and the sand entombed, hundreds of 
yes and great treasure on those inhospitable 
aches. 
For long years our National Government 
d nothing toward saving the lives of im- 
rilled voyagers. Even the paramount duty 
‘lighting the salient points of the coast was 
it meagrely performed. But fifty five light- 
uses were maintained in 1820. The fisher- 
en and wreckers along the coast often did 
bly, risking their own lives in rescuing 
yssengers and crews; but there was no pre- 
wutionary preparation of life-saving appa- 
tus. 
The method of aiding stranded vessels by 
e establishment of buildings for the shel- 
r of the shipwrecked and the preservation 
‘life boats and other apparatus, was first 


sidered by the Government in 1848, The! 
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Humane Society of Massachusetts had put 
this method into practice as early as 1789, 
when a hut for the shelter of shipwrecked 
persons was erected on Lovell’s Island, near 
Boston. The first life boat station was erect- 
ed at Cohasset in 1807. 

In 1854 the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to appoint superintendents for the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, and a 
keeper for each of the stations that had been 
established. The result was a marked im- 
provement in the efficiency of the service. It 
was not, however, until 1871 that the service 
began to be put upon its present footing, and 
not until 1874 that it was extended and com- 
pleted as it at present stands. 

The Life Saving Establishment now em- 
braces eleven districts, with one hundred and 
eight stations. Thereis a superintendent for 
each district, and an assistant superintendent 
for district No. 4, the coast of New Jersey. A 
keeper and a crew of six surfmen are employéd 
at each station, the keeper having charge of 
the station during the whole year, and the 
crew being employed during the inclement 
season from November or December to April 
or May. A system of inspection is maintained 
by officers detailed from the Revenue Marine, 
and the whole service is under the charge of an 
officer of the Treasury Department. The sta- 
tionsis divided into the mess-room and the boat 
house. In the former the men do their cook- 
ing and spend their time when not on active 
duty. The attic story is fitted up with cots 
for a-sleeping room. In case of a wreck, the 
crew try first to use the life boat, thus saving 
the time that would be consumed in getting the 
other apparatus into operation. Sometimes, 
however, the boat cannot be used, then the 
life car comes into service. 

The life car is made of iron. It is boat 
shaped, and will float if by any causeit should 
become detached from the hawser. At each 
end are air chambers to give it buoyancy. It 
will hold five or six persons. Air is supplied 
only through a few small perforations, but as in 
transporting people from ship to shore by this 
means the problem of “rapid transit” is solved, 
it is to be presumed that no fault is found with 
the ventilation. 

The hawser from which the car is slung is 
a four inch manilla rope. To get this to the 
vessel the mortar is used. A small, but strong 
line is attached to the shot, which is fired over 
the vessel, the line, of course, falling on deck. 
By means of this line the hauling, or “whip~ 
line, a two and a half inch rope with its pulley 
is carried on board. The hawser then comes 
next, and when it is made secure on the ship 
it is fastened at the shore end to the sand 
anchor. Once the hawser stretched and the 
car attached, it only remains to send the latter 
back and forth as rapidly as possible till the 
imperilled lives are on terra firma. 

The crews of the life saving stations are ex- 
pected to remain at their stations during the 
whole time of the inclement season. Hvery 
night the beach is patrolled, the men from the 
next adjacent stations meeting and then re- 
turning to their own house. The night is 
divided into three watches, and thus the whole 
stretch of the dangerous shore is three times 
visited between dark and day. 

The cost of this service is inconsiderable 
compared with the results attained. The total 


expenditures for the year ending June 30, 
1876 were $175,500. There were, during that 
time, 108 disasters to vessels within the dis- 
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tricts of the service. On board these vessels 
were 751 persons; and the value of vessels 
and cargoes was estimated at $1,730,538. The 
number of lives saved was 729; and the value 
of property saved was $847,184. In fifty eight 
of the disasters the life saving apparatus was 
actually used, rescuing 366 persons, who, with- 
out its use, would probably have perished.— 
Christian Weekly. 


Judge Pierce, in reviewing the presentment 
of the Grand Jury of Philadelphia, recently, 
said :— 

“The number of licensed taverns in Phila- 
delphia are 5000; unlicensed taverns, about 
2000. This gives one tavern to every one 
hundred inhabitants, or one tavern to every 
fifty of the adult inhabitants of the city. As 
these taverns are principally resorted to by 
men, this gives one tavern to every twenty- 
five male inhabitants of Philadelphia. Let 
us look at the fruits of this traffic. The ar- 
rests reported by the Mayor for 1876, were, 
for intoxication, 19,053 ; for intoxication and 
disorderly conduct, 5448 ; selling liquor with- 
out a license, 2; selling liquor on Sunday, 8; 
total, 24,511, or more than one-half of the 
whole number of arrests for all causes, which 
were 44,919, or 4408 more than the arrests 
for all other causes whatever. The number 
of arrests for the sale of liquor without li- 
cense, as reported by the Mayor, does not 
exhibit the whole number of arrests for this 
cause, as, by law, it is made the duty of the 
constables to return to court the number of 
licensed and unlicensed bouses, and bills of 
indictment are then sent in by the District 
Attorney against the keepers of the unlicens- 
ed houses, who are required to come in and 
give bail. The Mayor, therefore, is not spe- 
cially charged with this duty. About three 
hundred bills have been tried against the 
keepers of unlicensed houses during the pre- 
sent year. 

To look at the fruits of the traffic; at least 
one-half of the police force of the city are em- 
ployed day and night, say 600 patrolmen, at 
a cost of $500,000; half of the expenses of 
the County Prison, $50,000; the House of 
Correction, $326,000; half of the expense of 
the Almshouse, $250,000; veuer incidental 
expenses, such as proportion of pay of the 
police magistrates, Jurors, Court officers, Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, &e., &c., $74,000. otal, 
$1,206,000. This is a moderate estimate of 
what the traffic in liquor costs the city of 
Philadelphia in cash. Besides the direct ex- 
pense to the city as a municipality, the cost 
to those who frequent and patronize these 
taverns issimply enormous. I[tis a moderate 
estimate that these seven thousand do an 
average business of three thousand dollars a 
year each, which gives us the enormous sum 
of twenty-one millions of dollars; and this 
worse than useless outlay of money is largely 
borne by the working classes. Is it a wonder 
that when bard times come there is so much 
suffering among that class of our citizens 
whose hard earnings are thus diverted from 
the savings institutions to indulgences which 
are destructive to both health and happiness? 
But this deplorable traffic comes freighted to 
us with greater burdens than those which 
affect material wealth. It brings in its train 
the broken health and squandered fortunes of 
thousands; the sighs and broken hearts of 
mothers, wives, sisters and children ; ruined 
characters and desolated homes; widows and 
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orphans, whose bitter tears are doubly bitter 
when they remember the causes of their deso- 
lation. Is it not a wonder, then, that as citi- 
zens having regard to our material interests, 
as men having a sympathy with our fellow- 
men, and as Christians having regard to the 
highest moral interests of our fellow-beings, 
we are so supine in our efforts to relieve us of 
this great evil ?’—Ledger. 
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It is a token of the Lord’s goodness that He 
stirs up the nests of those whose affections 
and thoughts are too much engrossed with 
the pleasures and cares of this life; and who 
do not keepin mind the great object for which 
we were created. He often causes such to 
feel that all is vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
destroys their satisfaction in the things they 
are most eagerly pursuing; and makes them 
sensible of their want of true peace, and soul- 
satisfying rest. This is to prepare them to 
seek something better, and to listen to the 
gracious invitation of the dear Redeemer, 
which is still extended to the sons and daugh- 
ters of men: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for | am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls,” 

There is no other way of obtaining true 
rest, but by yielding ourselves up entirely to 
the Divine will; and thus laying the govern- 
ment of our lives on the shoulders of Christ. 
It is truly a precious experience, to be brought 
into that state of humble dependence on a 
Rock that is higher than ourselves, in which 
we can say of every thing that may befal us, 
“Tt is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth 
Him good ;” and where our confidence in His 
overruling care and protection is such, that/| 
we can truly rest in the declaration, “ All 
things work together for good, to them that 
love God.” 

How beautifully does the sweet Psalmist of 
Teveol_ovpress this holy trust! “The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? the Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?” “In the time of 
trouble He shall hide me in His pavilion; in 
the secret of His tabernacle shall He hide me; 
He shallset me up upon a rock.” “Therefore 
will I offer in His tabernacle sacrifices of joy ; 


I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the 
Lord.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Centennial Board of Finance 
has paid into the Treasury of the United States $1,000,- 
000 on account of the appropriation made by the Gov- 
ernment to the Centennial Exhibition. The remaining 
$500,000 will be paid in a few days. 

The State Department has been officially notified that 
the coasting trade of Angola, heretofore closed to all but 
Portuguese vessels, will hereafter be open to all Ameri- 
can and foreign vessels, 

Two colored men from Mississippi and Alabama, 
have been appointed to positions in the Treasury De- 
partment, 

Secretary of War, McCrary, has issued an order which 
discharges 2500 enlisted men of the army, between now | 
and the Ist of 7th month, which will reduce the army 
to 25,000 men. 

The Permanent Exhibition at Philadelphia, in the 


main building of the centennial grounds, was opened 
on the 10th inst., and was an occasion of great interest. 


Tt is officially stated that more than 100,000 persons 
were present. On the 12th inst. the number of paid 
admissions exceeded 18,000. 

The supplies for the subsistence of the 15,000 Indians 
now collected at the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agen- 
cies, are insufficient, and the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs makes an explanation from which “it ap- 
pears that the contractor to furnish flour for these agen- 
cies had failed to fulfil his contract. When his default 
was ascertained, measures were taken to purchase for 
immediate wants, and supplies of flour, corn, bacon and 
other articles have been made, which will provide for 
the full issue of the rations fixed by law. The agents, 
however, are unanimous in saying that this ration is 
insufficient, and recommend its increase. As Congress 
did not make an appropriation large enough for the 
ration fixed by treaty, and as the Indian Office is for- 
bidden to exceed the appropriation, no increase can at 
present be made; there is consequently much dissatis- 
faction among the Indians, and a disposition on the part 
of many of them to return to the war path. 

Professor Riley of the National Entomological Com- 
mission, has submitted to the Governor of Kansas, a 
report of the result of three weeks examination of the 
locusts in that State and Texas. He thinks that there 
is@in the main little or no danger from these insects in 
Kansas this year, the cold, rainy weather having been 
generally fatal to them. The examination has con- 
firmed his previous belief that the locusts cannot thrive 
permanently out of their natural habitation. When 
the lucust’s course has been fully ascertained, and the 
farmers unite in a determined effort to counteract it, it 
will no longer interfere with the settlement of the 
western plains, which it visits at irregular intervals. 

The State Department has replied to Turkey’s formal 
declaration of her war with Russia, to the effect, that 
the United States in conformity with its uniform policy, 
will continue to occupy a strictly neutral position 
towards the belligerents. A similar reply will be made 
to the Russian notification. 

Campbell and Thayer’s oil worksin Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were destroyed by fire on the 13th inst. Loss on build- 
ings, machinery and stock, about $400,000 ; origin sup- 
posed to be spontaneous combustion. 

During the 4th month, 7253 emigrants arrived at the 
port of New York, of these 3611 came from the British 
Islands, 2184 from Germany, and the remainder from 
twenty-nine other countries. 

New York city continues remarkably free from dis- 
ease, the deaths last week numbering 440, and in Phila- 
delphia for the same period the interments numbered 
276, including 88 children under two years. 

The Secretary of War has received from Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of New York, a proposal to furnish 
sufficient means at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 or 
6 per cent., to pay the army from 7th mo. Ist until Con- 
gress shall pass the army appropriation bill. The Sec- 
retary declines the offer on the ground that the law does 
not authorize such a contract. 

During the 4th month the exports of fresh beef from 
the United States amounted to 8,416,829 Ibs. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Philadelphia —American gold, 107. 
United States 6’s, 1881, 114% a 115$; do. 1867, 114; 
5 per cents, 1112; do. 43 per eonts, 1083. Cotton, up- 
lands and New Orlcaus, it a 113 cts. Flour, $7 a 
¢19,00 a barrel. Pennsylvania red wheat, $2.15 a $2.18 ; 
Delaware amber, $2.20; white wheat, $2.25. Rye flour, 
$1.05 a $1.07. Yellow corn, 69a 70 cts. Oats, 50 a 57 


cts. Cheese, N. Y. factory, 144 a 15 cts.; western, 14 
a 14} cts. Clover seed, 12a14 cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 


red fall wheat, $2.08. Mixed corn, 52 cts. Oats, 453 
cts. Rye, 84 cts. Canadian barley, 95 cts. a $1.05. New 
York.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.70; finer brands, $8 a 
$12.50. Extra white Michigan wheat, $2.35. Corn, 
523 cts. Oats, 43} cts. Lard, 9} ets. 

foREIGN.—That President MacMahon has sent the 
Count De Gontaut Biron to Metz to welcome the Em- 
peror William, is highly appreciated as an indication 
of the continuance of a good understanding between 
France and Germany. 

The feeling in England appears to be almost uni- 
versal that Great Britain will soon be involved in the 
war between Russia and Turkey, and active prepara- 
tions for transporting troops are going on throughout 
the island. 

The Roumanian Government has taken such mea- 
sures as indicate clearly its intention to take an active 
part in the war upon Turkey. 

On the 10th inst, the Russians attempted to force a 
passage of the Danube, but were defeated by the Turk- 
ish artillery. 

In a few days the annual Holy Pilgrim Caravan will 
leave Constantinople for Mecca, laden with costly pre- 


sents for the Mohammedan shrines. The leader 
received instructions to proclaim in all the cities 
passes through, that the Sultan has resolved to cal 
the faithful to a holy war against infidel Russia, 
promises to go on a pilgrimage himself if the war pr 
successful to his arms. 

A Russian battery, hitherto masked by a vineys 
opened fire on the 10th inst. on the Turkish monit 
near Ibraiel; an hour after the commencement of 
attack, a shell struck a large three-masted ironclad « 
sunk her, with her commander, Hassan Bey, anc 
crew of 300 men. 

A serious insurrection against the Russians 
broken out in the Caucasus, and causes the Russi 
Government much anxiety, and threatens to increas 

An official Constantinople despatch says, the R 
sians having on the 11th inst. attacked, in great for 
the position occupied by the vanguard of the Turk 
troops in the vicinity of Batoum, an engagement 
sued lasting 83‘hours, and resulting in the compl 
defeat of the Russians, who lost 4000 men, while th 
of the Turks was comparatively small. Turkish re 
forcements continue arriving on a large scale. 

The steamer Dacota, of the Williams and Guion lit 
which sailed from Liverpool on the 10th inst. for N 
York, the same night ran ashore on the mainland 
side Anglesey, North Wales, The passengers and ¢ 
were all rescued and landed safely, but the Dacota y 
completely wrecked. The steamship Dacota and b 
cargo are heavily insured in London and Liverpo 
the ship being valued at $450,000. 

At the largest meeting of Clyde ship-builders ey 
held, it has been unanimously resolved in consequen 
of the continuous strike of shipwrights for an advan 
of wages, that there should be a general lock-out 
ship-building workmen, commencing on the 19th i 
This resolution affects all the ship-building yards 
Glasgow, Greenock, Port Glasgow and Dumbarton. 

Wingate’s ship-building yard on the Clyde has be 
partially burned, the damage amounting to $400,06 
mostly in machinery. 

Telegrams have been received in Liverpooland Lo 
don, stating that the town of Iquique, in Peru, was d 
stroyed by an earthquake on the 10th inst. 

A Reuter telegram from Cairo says, it is believed t 
Egyptian Government will be able to send 10,000 troo 
to Turkey. Turkish transports are expected from Cre 
to embark them. 

The Times Berlin despatch says, in about a week th 
northern bank of the Danube, between the mouth 
the Aluta and Rustchuk, will probably be occupied 
60,000 men. The Russians are preparing to cross th 
Danube simultaneously at several points, or they wis 
to make the Turks believe such is their plan; the Turl 
are thus compelled to distribute their forces over 
large area. 

On the 2d inst. the Mexican Congress declared Gel 
Diaz duly elected President of Mexico, and he wi 
solemnly inaugurated. After Diaz took the oath 
office he declared that he would occupy the President 
for one term only. ; 

An official telegram from Japan states that in tl 
civil war now raging in that country, the Imperialis 
have been victorious in every engagement. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres received by the Nay 
Department report that great heat and drought hay 
prevailed there for weeks. It was feared that little: 
the crops in the upper provinces would be saved, an 
that much suffering would result. The streams an 
small rivers were almost dried up, and in the provine 
of Entre Rios, forest and meadow fires were raging t 
a great extent. 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal ¢ 
the Boys’ Select School, ‘at the opening of the term i 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S, Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
. Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 

James Smedley, 415 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
In@ton,.M. D. 


: Diep, on the 11th of 4th mo, 1877, at their residenc 
in Flushing, Ohio, Guxr A., «wife of Joseph William 
and daughter of David and Sarah Purviance, in th 
32d year of her age. Though suddenly removed fr 
“ works to rewards,” her many thoughtful expressior 
lead to the comforting hope that her end was peace, 


: 


